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While it's rare to find it on a table or on a restaurant menu now [though that is 
quickly changing}, at one point in our nation's history Madeira was not just a 
favorite wine, but the main wine of its time. What is more, it was one of the 
primary imported goods for ports such as Savannah and Charleston and a great 
source of wealth in the colonies. 

Indeed, it was so favored that Madeira was the wine with which the Declaration 
of Independence and the inauguration of George Washington both were toasted. 
It played a key role in stoking revolutionary feelings against the British in Boston 
when one of John Hancock's ships carrying Madeira was delayed from entering 
port by British customs agents—it was the wine beloved by our Founding 
Fathers. Arguably, no other foodstuff, let alone drink, was as essential in the early 
history of America, and Madeira was especially vital to the development of 
Charleston and Savannah. 

For one, Madeira was a prime import commodity for the fledgling colonies [and 
later, the young nation]. Ships carrying the wine came from Portugal—Madeira is 
an archipelago belonging to Portugal—and first call was at Boston, then New 
York, and so on down the eastern coast until finally reaching the ports of 
Charleston and, lastly. Savannah. Part of Madeira's mystique as a wine is that this 
long, slow sea voyage actually changed the quality of the wine—and for the 
better. While prolonged tossing and turning plus exposure to changes in 
temperature would be perilous for many wines, this haphazard process was 




found to improve the character of Madeira, a fortified wine, and the product that 
arrived in the southernmost ports many claimed to be supreme. 

Soon a difference in styles and preference in taste came about between the North 
and South, with gentlemen of means in New York or even Baltimore preferring a 
sweeter Madeira, while their counterparts in Savannah and Charleston desired a 
drier variant of the wine. Eager to meet these predilections, producers turned to 
varieties of grapes able to produce the desired characteristics. Consequently, the 
five most common grapes used—sercial, verdelho, bual, malmsey, and 
terrantez—produce wines both on the drier side, such as that made with sercial 
and verdelho, as well as wines, such as those made with malmsey, which can be 
as sweet as a fine port or other dessert wine. 

Charleston was the wealthiest colonial city. Its port and plantations brought its 
collective wealth and per capita wealth alike to exceed that of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, or anywhere else in the thirteen colonies. Not surprisingly then, 
more Madeira was imported and consumed in Charleston than anywhere else. 
Just as the British aristocracy had their traditions with port and invested heavily 
in the same, the young American upper class saw Madeira as a symbolic focus of 
their wealth and prestige. Leading gentlemen hosted Madeira tasting parties, and 
the wine became not only the noblest of beverages but also the center of the 
highest echelon of social life in Charleston—as well as in Savannah, where the 
wine touched the gentry in the same manner. 

Leading families such as the Habershams in Savannah delighted in Madeira, 
importing it, selling it, and of course consuming it themselves. Indeed, while the 
driest variants of Madeira were the most popular in Savannah, there is a claim 
that Savannah also gave us the fabled and now quite favored style known as 
Rainwater Madeira. 

The story goes that a ship came into Savannah on a stormy night, and as the 
barrels of Madeira were being off-loaded by stevedores, the pounding rain made 
its way into the unsheltered barrels. These barrels numbered far too many to 
pour them out and count as losses—that much Madeira could well bankrupt its 
owners if lost for any reason. So the decision was made to sell it, despite its 
contamination and dilution by rainwater. 

Some authorities say it was William Neyle Habersham, one of the scions of that 
esteemed family, who came to the discovery that the Madeira was actually quite 
good in this modified form and decided to sell it as such. Others argue it was the 
ship's captain, and still others say Rainwater Madeira didn't even develop in 
Savannah or the United States at all but in Europe—either in Portugal or 
England. Whatever the reality, the "rainwater legend” further cemented the 



relationship between Madeira and Savannah in the collective imagination, and 
Rainwater Madeira has become one of the more popular modern-day varieties of 
the wine. 

Speaking of such, the Rare Wine Company—which is invested in exactly what 
you'd imagine from its name—has come out with several delightful re-creations 
of the types of Madeiras favored in the colonies and wisely linked them in name 
and style to the cities where they were once most loved. Therefore, the sweeter 
malmsey is named for New York, while Charleston gets its dry sercial, and 
Savannah the only slightly sweeter verdelho. 

The Rare Wine Company commissioned experts on the islands of Madeira to 
make these wines as much like their colonial forefathers as they could, and the 
chefs, wine critics, and other authorities who have reviewed them have lavished 
praise after praise upon the results, saying for the reasonable price point, these 
new wines come as close as possible to those centuries old. Since the fortified 
nature of Madeira means that very old Madeiras can still be safely consumed, 
centuries-old Madeiras do in fact still grace the tables of those who can afford 
them. These new Rare Wine Company Madeiras, however, may just be the next 
best thing. 

Such a mark did Madeira make on Savannah that a Madeira Club was formed by 
several gentlemen dedicated to the wine, but the club over time became not only 
a social gathering of these fellows to savor especially fine Madeiras but a group of 
greater purpose. The meetings of the club rotated through the fine homes of its 
members—all community leaders—and as the very rare and fine Madeiras 
accompanied the equally refined cuisine, enjoyed by the gentlemen in their finest 
evening wear, a member presented a research paper he had prepared for the 
event. 

Thus, beyond a social drinking hour, these meetings served a far greater 
intellectual purpose, and although many of the members were physicians or 
academics, it became tradition that, sportingly, the gentleman giving his paper 
would reach beyond his own area of expertise and choose a topic that challenged 
his knowledge and abilities. With two butlers circulating to ensure the duck or 
lamb was served promptly and that the Madeira flowed freely, the meetings 
continued into the last part of the twentieth century—and I have heard this 
subtle yet learned club still meets in fine homes in Savannah to this day. 

Nothing I can think of would be more Savannahian than esteemed gents in their 
best evening dress with a glass of a rare sercial in hand as they listened 
attentively to one of their members lecture on, say, the promotion system of flag 



officers in the British Royal Navy at the time of Lord Nelson or some other regal 
and manly topic. 

With the Rare Wine Company’s series of historic Madeiras, the once-popular then 
once-rare wine has started popping up around both Savannah and Charleston. 
Alley Cat Lounge, Public Kitchen and Bar, and Cotton and Rye in Savannah all 
carry some of the Rare Wine Madeiras, as do Husk, Fig, and McCrady’s Tavern in 
Charleston; and the Peninsula Grill and Charleston Grill both have not only the 
Charleston Sercial but several quite old—and pricey—vintages of Madeira on 
hand as well. 

Madeira died out in the US after the Civil War for several reasons: a horrible 
blight destroyed grape crops on Madeira, and the South, which had become by 
the time of the war the main destination for Madeira, was no longer in a financial 
position to buy so much of it. Thus, the wine, in America, faded into obscurity as 
the rush westward brought bourbon and other spirits to favor. 

Yet there is something deeply romantic about Madeira, something that not only 
harkens back to tradition but also a taste that is suited to fine cooking and a story 
which draws attention to the complex relationship of intercontinental trade in 
colonial times and the grand aspirations of families in the New World to make 
something of themselves and prosper. It’s not only a fine wine for today, but the 
one our history was built on—and toasted with—in yesteryear. 
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